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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 


This work, which has occupied the attention 
of a body of the: most competent scholars in 
the English speaking world for nearly ten 
years, will be submitted to the public with- 
in a few weeks. 

Nearly forty persons have been engaged in 
this important work of Bible Revision, and 
every portion of the New Testament has 
come under their consideration, with careful 
comparison of differing views, at least three 
times, and we are assured that the results 
arrived at are accepted by the Revisers with 
remarkable unanimity. There can be little 
doubt, we think, that these men have per- 
formed their labors with great unselfishness, 
and that they have been actuated by a sin- 
cere love of truth; and the thoughtful on 
both sides of the sea are doubtless looking 
forward towa 
ment with deepest interest. 

We are warned that the work will be in the 
style of the English of the early seventeenth 
century, This may be an objection to some 
readers; but to many, and perhaps to a ma- 
jority, the old diction will be entirely accept- 
able. The work being merely a revision and 
not a new translation is a sufficient reason 
for the adherence to the language of the 
seventeenth, rather than a change to the cus. 
tomary diction of the nineteenth century. 

We shall hope, however, for such changes 
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as shall make well understood meanin 
clear, and for marginal readings which will 
justly present such doubtful passages as ad- 
mit of two renderings. 

The interest of the Society of Friends in 
the new translation of the Bible differs some- 


‘what from that of other denominations of 


Christians, for it has always been the pro- 
found conviction of our most valued expo- 
nents that to-day, as well as in ancient times, 
the inspiration of the Almighty giveth under- 
standing to man’s spirit. The source of all 
light is free to us and to all the children of 
men, and it has never been our teaching that 
Divine truth was only to be known through 
the Bible. We hold that this Truth will S 
found only by those who seek, and that those 
who seek will find it in many ways and its 
expression in many of the treasured written 
words of this and of the older generations, 
If the Holy Scriptures are pointed out to 
us as the only and all-sufficient rule of faith 
and practice, we may auewer that if we un- 
derstand the word Holy in its primitive sense 
as “ helpful ” (Ruskin), it is very applicable 
to these valued writings, for they are indeed 
helpful in the acquisition of a knowledge of 
Divine Truth. But we cling to the conviction 
that the Heavenly Father is forevermore pre- 
sent to the enlightened mind of man, ever 
seeking to lead His children into the paths of 
wiedom, and that the Divine Voice, audible 
to the attentive and faithful seeker after truth, 
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is of more value to the Christian than any 
testimony which, however excellent, is secon- 
dary in its nature. We hold that to all who 
act on what they know, more is revealed, and 
thus it is realized that to him who does the 
will of God will be known the Truth of God 
as he needs such revelation. 

* Ruskin has declared that beside the sincere 
seeker, “God stands in more or less visible 
presence as he toils, and teaches him that which 
no preacher can teach—no earthly authority 
gainsay.” Ifthe Scriptures of the Old and of 
the New Testament have stood the long test 
of the ages, and have been found by all 
generations of men “ helpful” to the spiritual 
life, and “helpful” in the search after Truth, 
it is een to set the highest value upon 
them, and to desire that they be most correct- 
ly and critically rendered into the languages 
of the peoples of the earth. Therefore, we join 
wery heartily in the gratulations of those who 
feel that a good work is accomplished in 
giving us a learned and conscientious revision 
of the New Testament. 8. R. 





WE find in recent utterances of a Scottish 
minister thoughts on the Authority of the 
Bible, which so ably present the general 
views of our own religious body on this im- 
portant subject that we can adopt them. The 
volume from which the extracts are taken is 
entitled ‘‘Scotch Sermons, 1880,” and it can 
be commended to the thoughtful reading of 
Friends. Eps. 


All who have a love for the Bible, which 
is that of the heart and not merely of the 
lips, that of the closest student of it, and not 
of the platform spouter about it, have their 
favorite books and portions of books, and 
these alone are to them Divine revelations. 
Through these portions of Scripture God 
speaks to their souls with authority, but in 

eir souls they feel that they are divinely 
authoritative only because they are divinely 
true. 

This is the manner in which men and wo- 
men, who are pious without being learned or 
leisured, regard their Bibles, so long at least 
as they remain unsophisticated in spirit... . 
In a manner essentially similar men and 
women who are highly educated, though they 
do not pretend to great erudition, regard their 
Bibles. What the former class of persons 
vaguely feel, the latter class of persons intel- 
ligently discern. After much reading and 
more reflection they have satisfied themselves 
that the theory of the verbal inspiration of 
the Bible—in vogue during the last and the 
first half of the present centuries—the theory, 
that is, which attributes to every utterance in 


the Bible an absolute authority ab extra over 
the minds of men—is untenable. The coun- 
cils, they hold, which settled the canon have 
failed to prove irrefrangibly that the Gos. 
pels and the Books of Acts were written 
before the close of the first century. Conse- 
quently they cannot be certain that all the 
words in them attributed to Christ and His 
apostles were really the words they spoke, 
undiluted, undistorted, unexaggerated. Neith- 
er can they be absolutely sure that the 
miracles ascribed to them were actually 
wrought by them. They cannot, therefore, 
accept the words which Christ is reported to 
have spoken, nor those which the apostles 
unquestionably wrote, as the utterance of 
teachers, who can be proved by the miracles 
they wrought to have had euch access to the 
mind of Omniscience as made them absolute- 
ly infallible in all they said and wrote. The 
argument for the infallibility of the Old Tes- 
tament falls with that for the infallibility of 
the New, for the argument for the infallibility 
of the former rests either on assertions of it in 
the latier, which are attributed to Christ and 
His apostles, or on predictions concerning 
Christ, which predictions the former contain 
and the latter allege were fulfilled. 

But, while the intelligent and openminded 
Protestants, of whom | speak at present, can 
not recognize as valid the argument in favor 
of the verbal infallibility of the Bible, they 
cherish for the Bible a profound reverence. 
The Scriptures contain, they believe, a revel- 
ation to man of those truths which it most 
concerns him to know. Even though, as the 
advanced critic alleges; none of the gospels 
were written before the second century— 
though, coneequently, they cannot feel certain 
that any of them report with absolute ac- 
curacy Christ’s words, or record, without ad- 
ding some elements of the legendary and 
mythical, His deeds—they yet recognize in 
many of the sayings and discourses attributed 
to Christ the words of a Divine teacher, in 
His works as a healer of disease a Divine 
beneficence, in His life as a whole a Divine 
life. Many of Christ’s words, as reported in 
the gospels, are so remarkably illustrated by 
many of His deeds recorded there, His char- 
acter harmonizes so wonderfully with His 
teaching that they are forced to regard the 
narratives of the evangelists as substantially 
truthful, in so far as they present to us a pic- 
ture of the personality of Chri:t. And that 
personality, they think, is a revelation to man 
as to what God is, as to what man ought to 


be. Though it there was introduced into the 
world, they hold, at once a purer concgption 
of the Divine character and loftier ideals of 
human lifeand conduct. Christ’s personality, 
as presented in the gospels, introduced these 
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truths into the world, they further perceive, 
as His teaching by itself could not have done, 
or— 


“ Truth in closest words shall fail, 
Where truth embodied in a tale 
Shall enter in at lowly doors.” 

Thus in the gospels especially do those who 
are forced by the investigations of the Bibli- 
cal critic to reject the theory of verbal in- 
spiration, or any approximation to it, yet find 
a revelation of Divine truths. But in all 
Scripture these highly educated Christians, 
as well as simpler Christians, find scattered 
here and there similar revelations, In the 
psalms and the discourses of the prophets, in 
which Christ’s teaching concerning the right- 
eousness of God, God’s care for man, the 
parity of heart and life which He demands of 

im are anticipated, as it were; in the writ- 
ings of the apostles, which not only reinforce 
Christ’s teachings, but which present them in 
new lights, we may say, and show how His 
ideal of the Divine life can be realized in 
circumstances more closely analogous to our 
own than those of the Galilean peasants to 
whom He firet proclaimed it—in the Scrip- 


tures, that is, which stand on either side of 


the oy find a revelation of Divine 
truths. They reverence the Scriptures as a 
whole, because there is so much more in them 
than in any other book which “finds them,” 
to use Coleridge’s well-known phrase, “at the 
deepest depths of their being.” But, while 
they recognize a Divine element in the Scrip. 
tures, they recognize a human element as 
well, They do not attach an equal value to 
portions of them. . ; : ‘ gtitay 
The Bible, they acknowledge, is full of re- 
velations to the devout soul, but they hold 
_that those portions of it only are revelations 
to them which awaken a response in the con- 
science and higher reason. . . «» . 
With these conclusions, at which many en- 
lightened Protestants in our day have arrived 
in regard to the Scriptures, I agree in the 
main. The doctrine which they hold in com- 
mon with the Reformers (in the sixteenth 
century), the doctrine that the Scriptures are 
authoritative because true, I heartily accept. 
The only authority, I must maintain, which 
we can attribute to any of their utterances is 
that of its inherent reasonableness. I can 
Gissower wo better. . =. 5 te le le 
To those who cleave to these simple con- 
victions others will be added. They shall 
find these words true in their experience: 
“ff any man will do the will of God, he 
shall know of the doctrine whether it be of 
God.” They shall discover for themselves 
that there is a Divine authority in Christ’s 
doctrine, that man has a Father in Heaven, 
who is righteoue with a righteousness which 











He intends to be theirs—who is seeking to 
make them righteous with that righteousness 


—perfect as He is perfect. 


o those whose appetite for dogma is large 


this creed may seem meager anc unsatisfy— 
ing. It is more genuine and more service- 
able, however, than that of those who ac- 
cept, in submission to the authority avowedly 
of their Church, or professedly of their Bible, 
all the decrees of the council of Trent, or all 
the articles of the Assembly of Westminster. 
It is the creed of one who can say with the old 


Hebrew seer and poet, “I have heard of Thee 
with the hearing of the ear, but now mine 


eye seeth Thee.” It is the creed, consequent- 
ly, of a man whose Protestantism has in ita 
genuine intellectual and spiritual life, 


. L. M’Farwan, 





THE HELPFUL, OR THE HOLY ONE, 


BY JOHN RUSKIN. 


When matter is either consistent or living 
we call it pure or clean; when inconsistent 
or corrupting (unhealthful) we call it impure 
or unclean, the greatest uncleanliness being 
that which is essentially most opposite to life. 

Life and consistency, then, both expressing 
one character (namely, helpfulness of a 
higher or lower order), the Maker of all 
creatures and things, “‘by whom all creatures 
live, and all things consist,” is essentially 
and forever the Helpful One, or in softer 
Saxon, the “ Holy” One. 

The word has no other ultimate meaning: 
Helpful, harmless, undefiled: “living,” or 
“Lord of Life.” 

The idea is clear and mighty in the cheru- 
bim’s cry: “ Helpful, helpful, helpful, Lord 
God of Hosts,” 7. ¢., of all the hosts, armies 
and creatures of the earth. 

A pure or holy state of anything, therefore, 
is that in which all its parts are helpful or 
consistent. They may or may not be homo- 
geneous. The highest or organic purities are 
composed of many elements in an entirely 
helpful state. The highest and first law of 
the universe—and the other name of life is, 
therefore, ‘‘ help.” The other name of death 
is “separation.” Government and co-opera- 
tion are in all things, and eternally, the laws 
of life. Anarchy and competition, eternally 
and in all things, the laws of death. 





Dr. WITHERSPOON, President of Nassau 
Hall, was once visited by some students, and 
requested to know his views on the subject of 


eloquence. “ Young gentlemen,” the Nestor 
of teachers replied, “ there are but tbree: 1, 


Have something to say. 2. Say it. 3. Stop. 


The last is often the most troublesome. 
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Selected. 
KNOWLEDGE THROUGH EXPERIENCE. 


It is not enough to be sincere,—that is, 
not intend to deceive; but we must be 
simple,—say and do what we genuinely are 
and know, be it little or much. 

The first step of all is, to be true to our 
convictions, whatever they are. In educa- 
tion, we receive so continually the doctrines, 
maxims and notions of others, that it is diffi- 
cult to lay them off from us, and find out 
what we do really understand and know,— 
what we have proved ourselves. Idle scholars, 
who may have a question in arithmetic, are 
very willing others should work out the sum, 
while they note down the answer: they have 
perfect faith that the answer is correct; but 
it is not their own solution, and, with respect 
to their exercice in numbers, a false solution, 
so it were their own, were far better than a 
borrowed correct one. So it is in regard to 
the great questions of duty, immortality, the 
meaning of life: what have we proved, ex- 
perienced about them? Not what we have 
been taught or told, but what we have our- 
selves worked out. What though our 
statement of these things be not the correct 
one; what though it differ a fraction here 
and there, or even a whole unit, from those 
wiser and older; what matter? if it be our 
own sum, it is better than if we copied it 
from some one’s else slate; and, besides this, 
every faithful trial is increasing our know- 
ledge, and bringing us nearer to the truth: 
every genuine experience is preparing us for 
a deeper and wider, until we learn all the 
secrets of the spirit through experience or 
life of the spirit, and know its power, just so 
far as we possess it within us. 

Nicodemus received the truth Jesus ex- 
pressed as a truth to the senses, “ How can a 
man be born again?” as if there were no 
birth but that into the outward world : as if 
this were not the sign of what goes on in the 
inner life: that the soul is constantly passing 
into successive states of existence, continually 
coming into new truth. There seems to be 
no outward fact that has not its parallel in 
a spiritual fact. Birth, childhood, age, death, 
are phenomena visible to the senses; and 
they seem to be an expression or representa- 
tion of certain invisible phenomena,—a pic- 
turing of unseen realities; and this must 
necessarily be so, for what is this outward? 
A certain mode in which spirit manifests it- 
self. So there can be nothing in the out- 
ward which is not in the spirit; nothing in 
the world of the senses which has not an an- 
swering fact in the world of thought and 
feeling. Once acknowledge that spirit is re- 
ality ; that underneath the appearances that 
impress our senses there is a reality which is 


not an appearance—then it is the action of 
this invisible power that produces what we 
call outward facts. These strike our senses. 
Youth, infancy, age, death, our meetings and 
partings; they seem to subsist for themselves 
alone. We forget they are but expressions of 
somewhat interior to them: we regard only 
the outward; we do not see the inner in the 
outward—the ideal in the actual; and yet 
this is the only way we encounter spirit at all. 
Spirit, invisible force, that which we are, and 
that which is, and acts around us, is recog- 
nized by us only in what it does, in what it 
puts forth in the outward. I am a spirit, a 
thinking, feeling, acting being, but, take from 
me all outward manifestation, speech, look, 
act; deprive me of the body, of any form or 
mode of existence, and I should be to you as 
though I were not; but let me show myeelf 
in eome way and you recognize me, and just 
so great as is my manifestation, just so much 
power as I put forth, to just such a degree 
shall I be to you a living being. Spirits must 
ney in order to be recognized. We know 

od by what He does within and without 
us. * Did He put himeelf forth in no way, He 
would be to us as though He were not. A re- 
vealed God is alone a living God. 

As we perceive spirit only in its manifes- 
tations, and all the outward is its action, then 
every material fact must express some epirit- 
ual fact. Our mental vision is dim, and we 
see but the outward. Youth, age, position, 
wealth, fame; these things seem to us to stand 
for themselves. We do not see that which 
underlies and gives to them worth and signi- 
ficance. It is here that genius and piety have 
their advantages over us. Genius, by the 
force of intellect, sees through the outward, 
sees that it is but the dim shadowing of a 
deep reality. Wordsworth says, ‘“ Our life is 
but a sleep and a forgetting.” Sleep is the 
outward fact to the poet; it does not stand 
for itself; it represents somewhat hidden, as 
it were behind or within it: 

“‘ Gorgeous flowerets, in the sun-light shining, 

Blossoms flaunting in the eye of day.” 

‘‘ Brilliant hopes, all woven in gorgeous tissues, 

Large desires with most uncertain issues.” 

Here is merely the mention of certain 
forms, attractive to the eye, followed by the 
sentiments they suggested to the observer. 
“The poet,” says one, who is himself a poet, 
‘is one who sees what is,” sees the real fact 
under the surface of the outward. Now, the 
genuine religionist does this same thing: his 
mental eye is clarified by the purity of his 
heart, and to these is a most intimate connec- 
tion between piety and genius, The pure ex- 
pression of religious sentiment is always 
poetic: the Bible is the most poetical of 
books: it abounds in emblems and pictures : 
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its chambers are filled with imagery. Piety 
and genius feel spontaneously that every out- 
ward fact is the natural representation of 
some spirit-truth: genius knows that things 
seen are appearances—things unseen, realities 
of the mind and heart. The saint says, 
“Things seen are temporal, things unseen, 
eternal :” the outward sign vanisheth, but 
God's thought remaineth. 

This trait of the human mind, in its high- 
est development, explains the frequent use 
Jesus made of the events and circumstances 
of life as a medium of moral instruction: 
it is‘the mode God Himself uses, and the 
secret He whispers to His favored ones 
in intellect and virtue. There is a birth 
to the soul, a coming into a new state of 
existence, a being-acted-upon by new influ- 
ences, nourished by new food; and this 
takes place whenever we pass from one 
truth or from one spiritual experience in- 
to another. The spirit’s life is wonder- 
fully analogous, nay, seems to answer part 
for part to the body’s life, as face answers 
to face in the glass: the spirit is born into a 
truth, assimilates it to itself as a food, becomes 
strong upon it, and grows up to comely sta- | the bloom of the child, the vigor of the strip- 
ture: by-and-by, that which has been to it} ling, and said in almost despairing earnest- 
the source of life and health ceases longer to| ness “Give, oh give to me back my youth: ” 
— to it appropriate nourishment: the} and the poet stepped forth, and lulled and 

ungry soul looks round for new supply : this | sustained him, by fables beautiful as this of 
failing, it sinks, it faints, it dies. To avoid|the Indian fount, and the simple heart be- 
euch Scions fate it must be born again, | lieved, because the recital answered toan un- 
must put off its old life, and become a fresh | dying instinct of the soul: nor did it believe 
infant in the higher region of Truth. Strange|a lie. Every genuine instinct finds realiza- 
that any one can reluct at this, can overlook| tion. God mocks not man: the instinctive 
the exceeding joyfulness of this recreated) prayer is met by the bold assertion, Youth 
life. How enchanting is infancy, so fresh, so| not only can, but must return: ye must be 
novel: how does its presence make the grown | born again: infinite truth ¢s a fountain of 
world look “stale, flat, and unprofitable: ” | perpetual youth; he who dips therein comes 
how were its magic enhanced, did we always | forth a new creature. Again, he hears the 
see into its significance: that we too can pass | low, sweet laughter of hope; again fantasies, 
into a new existence of higher truth: that we| imaginings, aspirations, gather around him 
can revel there, ag infants, fair, unsoiled, un-| like the rustling of innumerable wings: his 
harmed and unharming, with no past behind, | glance, keen as an eagle’s, darts anew into an 
and an interminable future before. What an | all possible future: again from the height, 
infinite hope is there in this! Men say of| above and beyond him a Divine voice calls, 
themselves, Infancy is gone, childhood is | Come up hither. 
gone, youth is gone: and the old add to the} The imagination is true to this instinct for 
melancholy wail, Life is clean gone forever.| renewal: it represents the pure soul, as an 
But it is not so: it is all an illusion of the| angel, almost always a winged child. 
senses: it is the sly and malicious pretence of| The instant we feel that we no longer need 
Time: the soul has the gift of perpetual re-| to be children in knowledge, that we are ma- 
novation. Do forms become an irksomeness | ture, and may cease to be learners, then do 
and restriction? Do opinions grow dry and | we begin to droop ene and morally : 
hard? Do views of God and duty seem harsh | then comes on age apace. This feeling of 
and partial and oppressive? Then does the | self-satisfaction, that we know quite enough, 
true soul pass out from these houses of clay, | is that wand of the malicious fairy whose touch 
and become a young, wondering, gleeful | transforms the fairest’ and youngest into 
child again in the palace home of new re-| wrinkles and decrepitude. One would think 
velation. that this assertion of one who spoke as Jesus 

Isaiah, with the insight of a true poet, | did, from deepest experiepce, were enough to 


makes God to say, ‘‘ When Israel wasa child, 
then I loved him.” “Except ye become lit- 
tle children,” says Jesus., God loves the 
child-soul, that is, the mind and heart that 
is plastic, growing, looking always upward 
and ever onward. How Jesus insists on this 
perpetual renewal: “Ye must become a 
child;” nay, more, he says to Nicodemus, 
“Ye must be born again.” 

We all remember the beautiful fable of 
the existence somewhere of a miraculous 
fount, which, if any one found and dipped 
therein, his youth would return unto a 
Myriads have believed this tale, and many a 
traveler’s heart has doubtless beat quick 
with the hope of discovering the magic wa- 
ters. And is there no truth in such tales? 
Is it not the very cause why they are so 
eagerly taken to the human heart, that there 
is a truth in them, that they are enigmas, in 
which a spiritual fact is read? Think you 
that the wildest longing of the human heart 
has not its basis in a hope which tends con- 
tinually to fruition? Man saw the glory of 
youth pass from him, the step grow heavy, 
the cheek pale, the eye dim: he looked on 
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transport us with joy. What then! the true 
life is not run out: there is no age, no death, 
but only re-birth, re-youth, a dipping for- 
ever in the waters of immortality ! And such 
renewal is necessary: there is no other pass- 
port in the spirit-realm. On all alike is laid 
this condition. To see truth higher than 
that which we now see, to understand a 
spiritual power greater than that we now 
possess, we must be born into it: and with 
such entrance comes there a “new heaven 
and new earth,” for He who rules the realm 
of inward and outward life is the source of 
unceasing renovation. “ Behold,” he says, 
‘“*T make all things new.” 





Ir we would walk perfectly before God, we 
must endeavor to do common things, such as 
every day’s occurrences, and of but small 
amount in the eyes of the world, in a perfect 
manner. Some persons are so mentally con— 
stituted, that they could more easily nea: 
the sufferings of martyrdom, than properly 
regulate and control their feelings in their 
families during twenty-fourhours. Howdread- 
ful is this delusion, which excuses itself in its 
imperfection, because in the providence of 
God, it is not permitted to do or suffer some 
great thing. Happy is he who can do God’s 
will in the solitary place, and who can win 
the aaa without going to the stake.—T. E. 

m. 





INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


The following passage is taken from a ser- 
mon delivered before the Governor and Leg- 
islature of Massachusetts by the late E. H. 
Chapin in 1844: 

‘* There can be no prosperity nor virtue nor 

lory in the aggregate when the individual is 
false to the higher dictates within him. 
night, by day, at home, abroad, in the field, 
the mart, the workshop, the closet, the caucus, 
the legislative hall, the magistrate’s chair, let 
him remember that wherever he acts, what- 
ever he does, he acts as a complete moral 
agent, personally, directly responsible to God. 
Let him commie that he ever represents the 
state. Let him consider every public trans- 
action in which he ia engaged as a private 
affair, and to that end, in private affairs, let 
him at all hazards do right. Let a vile deed, 
to which he has given the least countenance, 
no matter how remote in its operation from 
his immediate interests, tingle his cheek with 
shame, as if he had lost personal credit and 
respect thereby. Let the maxim that ‘all is 
fair in politics’ sound as discordant to his 
ears as the maxim that ‘all is fair in relig- 
ion,’ ‘all is fair in trade,’ ‘all is fair in any 
act of intercourse between man and man.’ 
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Let him remember that no movement is so 
exclusively public as to take away the force 
of individual responsibility—that no multi- 
tude is so large as to absorb his moral per- 
sonality—but there, in that public movement, 
there in that huge crowd, he stands as if he 
were standing alone in the universe, spiritu- 
ally naked, listening to the judgment of God 
and the beating of his own heart.” 





THE best name by which we can think of 
God is Father. It is a loving, deep, sweet, 
heart-touching name; for the name of father 
is in its nature full of unborn sweetness and 
comfort. Therefore, also, we must confess. 
ourselves children of God; for by this name 
we deeply touch our God, since there is not a 
sweeter name to the Father, than the voice of 
the child.— Martin Luther. 





HOW TO DO IT. 

“ Doctor,” said a gentleman to his pastor, 
“how can I best train up my boy in the way 
he should go?” “By going that way your- 
self,” blandly responded the pastor. No 
sounder advice call have been given. Sound 
instruction is excellent. Education in morals 
and correct theories of living are not by any 
means to be neglected. But those families 
where the quiet influence of pure and noble 
parental example is found are most likely to 
be the ones where childhood is most success- 
fully trained. In nothing is the influence of 
little things more important than in the do- 
mestic circle. Parents naturally and pro- 
perly live a free and unrestrained life in the 
presence of their own families. If they are 
cross, petulant, fault-finding, it is idle to ex- 
pect. that the children, who are hourly wit- 
nesses of this petty ill-temper, will be sunny 
of disposition or unselfish in life. But if 
home life be filled with little deeds of kind- 
ness, with gentle, loving helpfulness, the 
“small, sweet courtesies” of hourly inter- 
course, they will descend from father to son, 
and from mother to daughter. Home will 
borrow a radiance ;hat is th» best foretaste of 
the blessedness of the heavenly world, and 
children that are reared in such an atmos- 
phere are likely to fulfill the expectations of 
those who are interested in their welfare.— 
Exchange. 


LOCAL INFORMATION. 


The severe storm on Third-day, the Ist 
inst., interfered considerably with the at- 
tendance of Concord Quarterly Meeting, held 
at West Chester on that day, yet at the hour 
of assembling a fair representation of Chester, 
Darby, Goshen, Wilmington, Concord and 
Birmingham Monthly Meetings was present. 
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The brief period of silence was broken by 
the utterance of the Scriptural passage, 
“But if we walk in the light as he is in the 
light, we have fellowship one with another,” 
with comments at length on the subject. Ex- 
cellent remarks followed, after which Dar- 
lington Hoopes spoke from the text, ‘Come 
unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest. Take my 
yoke upon you, for my yoke is easy and my 
burden is light.” His exercise was earnest 
and impressive, Exhortations from several 
others on the necessity of watchfulness, and 
the duty of attending to the work of to-day 
while it is to-day, concluded the meeting for 
worship. : 

In the business meeting the First, Second 
and Eighth Queries were answered, and min- 
utes read for Perry John, a recorded minister 
of Roaring Creek Monthly Meeting ; Darling- 
ton Hoopes, of Little Falls, Md., Monthl 
Meeting; Elizabeth Plummer, of Makefield 
Monthly Meeting, accompanied by David 
Foulke and Susan, his wife. 

The Women’s Meeting received a visit from 
Perry John, 

The meeting throughout was characterized 
by earnestness and harmony, and all who at- 
tended felt well repaid for having breasted 
the elements to be present. 





FARMINGTON QUARTERLY MEETING. 

This meeting was held at Macedon on the 
2d inst., the meeting of Ministers and Elders 
the day before, at 2 o’clock, which was small, 
yet an evidence was afforded that we are not 
a forsaken people, but that the Father con- 
tinues to bless with His presence the humble 
dependent ones that put their trust and con- 
fidence in Him. 

The Quarterly Meeting commenced at the 
usual time with but few in attendance, on ac- 
count of the extreme cold weather, and some 
were kept away by sickness; but I trust we 
witnessed the presence of Him who promised 
to be in the midst of those who are gathered 
in His name, although they are but the two 
or three. 

The usual business was transacted in har- 
mony and unity of feeling. It was remarked 
by a Friend that it was cause of encourage- 
ment that so few exceptions were noted in the 
answers to the Queries, and particularly in 
those that relate to our moral standing among 
men. 

The public meeting on Fifth-day was very 
well attended, and that which was communi- 
cated generally satisfactory. 

Our sympathies were strongly drawn out 
on behalf of those that are afflicted with 
sickness and suffering. Our dear Friends 
George and Sarah Dunlap, who have long 


borne the heat and burthen of the day, are 
now confined to their home. 


CORRESPON DENCE. 


To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : ne 

I have just received a letter from a Friend 
who is one of your subscribers. It contains 
a hint that is worth publishing in your paper, 
as showing the double service each number 
of that periodical can be made to perform, 
provided the subscriber is willing to forego 
the pleasure of possessing a bound volume. 
I offer the hint, leaving it to speak for itself. 








“T think the workers who are laboring for 
the good of others in issuing Friends’ Intelii- 
gencer must feel great satisfaction: It is 
always good. After we have read ours we 
send it to some Friends who have moved into 


y | Oregon; they enjoy itso much. The mother 


wrote to me that she reads it to her family on 
First-daye, as they have no meeting there. 

“We, who have so many privileges, can- 
not realize how much those enjoy when they 
get such reading as Friends’ Intelligencer 
contains.” 


ne lee de ee geet ek 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


The ebb and flow of the “tide” afford us 
an analogy by which we can understand the 
fluctuations of our own feelings—to settle 
in our minds that these do and must occur is 
an aid towards bearing them patiently and 
taking advantage of them. We can observe 
this ebb and flow ia our bodily health, in our 
animal spirits and in the ability to express 
our ordinary thoughts, either by speech or 
writing. Who is there that has not at times 
experienced an inability even to write a let- 
ter to a familiar friend? Even those impulses 
we are accustomed to ascribe to a source 
above ourselves, would seem to be under the 
same law. Do we not virtually admit this 
when we remark of a minister that “he was 
favored,” or the reverse? I feel sympathy 
for those whose employments in life are liter- 
ary, and who are compelled to write period- 
ically. What a wearisome labor it must be 
to find something to write about, and to find 
thought and expression when the spirits and 
the ability are’ at the “ebb.” How soon the 
reader detects that the writer has nothing to 
say —that he is trying to “ make bricks with- 
out straw.” I wonder if the ministers iu our 
Society estimate the privilege of not being 
obliged to preach at stated times; that they 
can wait for the “flow” of: the Divine tide, 
even if it be for weeks, or months, or years; 
that the length of their sermons, not being 
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sometimes marvel that some of those sin- 
cere and godly and sensible men who are in 
training for the ministry are not suddenly 
illuminated, like the apostle Paul, by a 
**light from Heaven,” to show them the true 
nature of gospel ministry. I know that in all 
the sects, in this country at least, a belief on 
the part of the individual that he is specially 
called to the service, is indispensable. But 
why not trust to that call for the qualifica- 
tion? Perhaps in so doing it might some- 
times -be found that the call was only a 
fancied one. 

In forming a school of theology it is put 
upon a par with a school of medicine or of 
law, either of which can be mastered by the 
unaided intellect. To set apart a class of 
men, most of whose time and thoughts must 
be occupied with one grave subject, debarred 
from the usual business avocations of life, 
which, moderately pursued, tend to mental 
and bodily health, is surely not the best con- 
dition to receive and administer the Divine 


gift. 
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began toe they can stop when the tide 





To Our SusecriBeRs.—This number closes 
the 37th volume of Friends’ Intelligencer. 
The editors take the present occasion to re- 
mind such of its subscribers as seem to have 
forgotten it, that the terms are invariably in 
advance, and that the delay in forwarding 
subecriptions until at or near the close of the 
volume is attended with great inconvenience, 
making it difficult to regulate the finances so 
as to meet the demands upon the treasury. 

There are many in our own section to whom 
it is more convenient to pay at the time of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and this is not 
objected to, but, for all others, the terms of 
publication should be promptly complied 
with. It is not pleasant to be obliged to re- 
peat this at the end of every year. Friends 
have a reputation for punctuality in the 
keeping of promises, and it should be their 
aim to be worthy of it in small matters as 
well as in those of greater moment. 

This is said in no unkind spirit, but because 
of the necessity there is for reform in this 
particular, and with a hope that an appeal at 
this time will not only bring in subscriptions 


that have been running for one, two and even 
three years, but incite such delinquents to the 
good work of adding also the subscription 
for 1881. 

It will be the aim of the editors in the 
future, as in the past, to make Friends’ Intel. 
ligencer a thoughtful and instructive com- 
panion for the leisure hour. 

That it contains less matter than is desir- 
able of a strictly denominational character is 
sensibly felt by those who meet weekly to 
compile its ‘‘ table of contents.” From things 
‘new and old” in the Society they seek to 
bring forth treasures for every class of its 
readere. 

That there is so little from the pens of 
those of our own faith must be traced to two 
causes: First, there are comparatively few 
amongst us who are in the way of writing for 
publication. And as regards general infor- 
mation of what is transpiring in the various 
sections where our meetings are established, 
it is seldom, as our readers know, that we 
have much to offer beyond the proceedings of 
the several Yearly Meetings. These are al- 
ways interesting and very acceptable, but it 
is equally pleasant to hear, more frequently 
than we do, how it fares with “the brethren” 
at other times in their smaller gatherings. 

The other reason is of equal, if not of 
greater, significance. Many of the funda- 
mental doctrines of our Society cannot now 
be claimed as distinctively our own. The best 
thinkers, and the most candid writers of other 
denominations, hold the great truths of the 
Christian religion so nearly in accordance 
with the views maintained by Friends, that 
it is more frequently from the writings of 
those of other creeds, whose loving hearts 
have outgrown their tramels, that the vital 
utterances for truth, as we understand it, are 
gathered. 

Original eesays on the various questions, 
social, religious and scientific, that are now 
occupying the world’s thought, are always 
welcome. There is both ability and culture 
amongst us, and it wants only the effort and 
the time for their postessors to become valu 
able contributors to our paper. : 

The newspaper offers a wide field and a 
good hearing. Let not the fear of criticiem 
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deter any who have thoughts to communicate. 
Every gem of truth, however poor its setting, 
has a market value in the great realm of 
thought, 





WE feel the responsibility of sending forth, 
week after week, a journal which undertakes 
the advocacy of such vital principles and tes- 
timonies as are those of our Religious Society. 
Will not interested and able Friends sustain 
us in our effort, by contributions in regard to 
matters which come before them and interest 
their best feelings? A wise word is of un- 
known value to him who utters it. It may 
be a seed from which a noble growth will 
arise, and the Christian has no moral right to 
do other than set his candle upon a candle- 
stick that it may give light to his generation. 
We desire that Friends’ Intelligencer may 
be an exponent of the aspirations, the 
work and the testimonies of our own people. 
Those who have given us their help claim 
our grateful acknowledgement, and we hope 
to have in the future more general informa- 
tion in regard to the movements of our own 
body, and of our own religious growth. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
KANSAS REFUGEES, 


Parsons, Kan., Second mo, 4th, 1881. 

I have been Iccated in this city about a 
_ as Agent of the Kansas Freedmen’s 

elief Association, engaged in relieving the 
sufferings of destitute ace refugees from 
the South and supplying them with needed 
aid, advice and instruction in various ways ; 
and I am now prepared to assert that during 
the month just closed I saw more distress 
from a want of the necessaries of life than I 
recollect having ever witnessed before in the 
same length of time. 

The thermometer at times indicated from 
14° to 18° below zero, and old settlers here say 
they have never known as severe a winter in 
this part of Kaneas as the present one has been 
thus far. There has been much more snow 
here than usual; building and most of the 
ordinary out-door work has been mainly sus- 
pended, and most kinds of business have been 
very dull. A large number of the laboring 
claes, both white and colored,have been almost 
deprived of employ ment and the means of su 
port during the continuance of the severely 
cold weather. 

Last winter a coal company here generously 
donated a large amount of coal for the relief 
of the suffering poor, but this season, while 


the cold has been far more intense and con- 
tinuous, nothing of the kind has been done. 

charitable entertainment was given one 
evening to relieve the poor, but they were so 
numerous that the proceeds were soon ex- 
pended. During last month, after having 
used what little I had in hand of the Relief 
Aseociation’s funds, I found it necessary to 
pay out considerably more than $100 of my 
own money in the purchase of fuel, food and 
some needed articles of clothing for aged and 
sick persons and new comers. ; 

For the purpose of procuring an open ex- 
pression of the colored people themselves as 
to their real pecuniary condition and to make 
a record thereof, about ten days ago I ap- 
pointed two meetings, one on each side of the 
town, to which I invited all the refugees who 
needed aid in the way of food, fuel or cloth- 
ing. A very large, orderly and truly solemn 
meeting was held during more than two hours 
at each place. After a time of silence, fol- 
lowed by some explanatory and advisory re- 
marks, I called upon the heads of families 
who felt the need of assistance to arise, give 
their names to the secretary of the meeting 
and state what they most needed; then, if 
their respective neighbors offered no reasons 
why the request should not be granted, tke 
names were placed upon the “ aged and sick 
list,” or the “ general list,” whichever was ap- 
propriate. : 

Many families needed supplies of coal and 
provisions, and I found that their greatest 
need in the way of clothing was for blankets, 
quilts, shoes of all sizes, stockings (or yarn to 
knit them), and warm underwear for men, 
women and children, also dresses and shawls 
for women and girls. Any piece goods, such 
as cheap unbleached muslin, canton flannel, 
calico, coarse jeans or linsey for boys’ pants, 
striped shirting and some coarse woolen flan- 
nel for old folks would prove very accept- 
able, and would encourage the recipients to 
make up garments for themselves and each 
other. 

Yesterday I visited two contiguous families, 
one having eight the other ten children. 
Some of the larger ones, of both sexes, were 
barefooted, and their bodies only partially 
covered with quite unsuitable garments. Let 
Eastern Friends consider the cost of feeding 
and clothing such sized families. 

During the past few days I have been sent 
for to visit and give aid to a number of men, 
women and children, confined to bed in vari- 
ous stages of pneumonia and similar diseases, 
while I have found others rendered more or 
less helpless by severely frostbitten hands and 
feet. One industrious man had to have all 
of his toes cut off the other day. Several 
hard-working washwomen are now confined 








to the house, scarcely able to walk, from 
severe frostbite. 

I recently received some lots of clothing 
forwarded from Topeka, but they soon passed 
away amongst the crowd of needy applicants, 
and we are now nearly out of many kinds of 
the most needed articles. 

As it will cause a saving of both time and 
money to have some of the kinds of goods 
which I have enumerated sent directly here 
to Parsons, I will appeal to Eastern Friends 
to send one lot of such things as soon as possi- 
ble, marked ‘‘ Wilmer Walton, Parsons, Kan- 
Bas, via St. Louis, Mo. [for Kansas Refu- 

Elizabeth L. Comstock thinks that the 
shipping agents in the respective cities can 
have goods, marked as above, sent by rail 
free of charge as far as St. Louis, Mo., and I 
will pay the freight from there here upon 
their arrival at Parsons. The shipper should 
especially request the railroad company to 
have such goods promptly forwarded from 
St. Louis to Parsons, with the assurance that 
the charges will be paid. If they are sent 
first to Topeka the freight has to be paid from 
Kansas City, Mo., to Topeka, and from 
thence to Parsons. 

Persons wishivg to send such things to 
Pareons will please send me a postal card, 
stating date of shipment, and also place a 
paper inside of each box or barrel giving 
name and address of the principal sender, 
and, if convenient, a list of articles, with 
{ names of contributors. 

WILMER WALTON, Parsons, Kan. 





THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Thomas Carlyle is dead. That is, the life 
has gone out from the material part of him, 
and it will be presently buried out of the 
sight of men. But the mighty intellect which 
informed his body and made it capable of 
noble work still lives, and will continue to 
live in the pages of his books; while his 
spirit, the immortal man which inhabited the 
mortal body, now worn out and useless, has 
begun another, and, let us trust, a happier 
life. Since all men must die, Carlyle’s death 
is not to be deeply mourned. He did not die 
with his work unfinished. His mission was 
fully accomplished, his message was delivered, 
like a prophet whose prophecy has been 
spoken. He was ready to depart. He is 
gone; but his work remains, and the influ- 
ence he exerted on the popular mind will be 
felt for ages. It was the influence of a strong 
thinker, well-informed and intensely in earn- 
est. Carlyle hated shams, and the open way 
in which he declared his hatred won the 
admiration of the people, for they hate shams, 
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too. He was a tremendous worker, and to 
this he owes much of his fame. It has been 
said that genius is only hard work, and there 
is a great deal of truth in the saying. The 
amount of labor Carlyle expended in the 
preparations for his books was appalling to 
contemplate, but it enabled him to write 
books which: captivated the world by their 
wisdom and the thorough exposition of their 
subjects. Such books lead men’s minds and 
direct them into new channels, and, though 
an unfortunate peculiarity of style caused 
some of Carlyle’s most important works to 
fall unheeded when first put forth, the world 
has been studying them ever since, and their 
influence is constantly extending. He wasa 
teacher and a leader of men. He led them 
in pathsof honor and virtue toward a higher 
life, and they revere his memory as that of a 
benefactor.— Philad. Inquirer. 





From the Monthly Register. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING SCHOOL OF THE ASSO- 


CIATED CHARITIES OF BOSTON. 
At the recent annual meeting of the Society 


above named, L. E. Caswell gave the follow- 
ing account of this school : 


“She said that a little over a year ago, she 
with others, was asked to establish a Confer- 
ence of the Associated Charities in Ward 6, 
that portion of the North End about North 


street. In looking over our district we found 


a population of about 15,000 people, swarm- 
ing the streets and dance-halls, and tenement 
houses, of all nationalities, ranging from the 
prosperous merchant to the Italian organ- 
grinder and rag-picker. We said to the 
officers of the Associated Charities, ‘What 
can we do in such a district as this to carry 
out your plan of work?’ and we received the 
answer, ‘ Remember you are to give not alms, 
but a friend.’ And then we pitifully answered 
back, ‘ But these people are starving; they 
are suffering destitution and pauperism. How 
can we oe here? How can we prove our- 
selves friends to these people if our hands are 
tied as to alms-giving?’ And again we re- 
ceived gently but firmly the answer, ‘ You 
must raise them out of this state of pauper- 
ism and destitution, you must raise them 
above the need of relief, you must set them 
at work.’ We went into our work with con- 
siderable enthusiasm, and thought we would 
try to get the people to work. But we very 
soon came face to face with a very serious 
difficulty: our people did not want to work, 
and if any of them did by chance want to 
work, they didn’t know how. And so, through 
the perplexity, grew out the Ward 6 work- 
room, which was opened about a year ago in 
a large empty building in the North End. 
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We got a large room, and there offered these 
helpless, inefficient women a place to come 
and learn to sew. We paid them something 
for working, and we sold the garments they 
made to the poor for reasonable prices. But 
we soon found they were leaning too much on 
us, and were earning all their money from us; 
80 we ceased to pay them money, but provi- 
ded them with fuel and food and room-rent, 
and as soon as a woman could earn more than 
that, we obtained employment for her else- 
where, discharged her, and took another in 
her place. But some women could not learn 
to sew, and so we opened a laundry, and in- 
vited all who could not earn their living by 
the needle to come and learn to do laun- 
dry work. As soon as they learned we assisted 
them in getting work and gave them the 
privilege of coming to the laundry and wash- 
ing the clothing of their customers, obliging 
them to put into the laundry box ten cents 
on every dollar that they earned. Last month, 
when I went to pay the bills of the laundry, 
I found I could pay all the bills for soap and 
starch and blueing, and a part of the coal, 
with the ten-cent pieces these poor women had 
put into the laundry money box. Any woman, 
for five cents an hour, may come and do her 
own washing there, if she is earning enough 
outside to pay the five cents. Any shopgirl, 
or any woman who is at work by day, can 
come there during the evening, and do her 
washing for ten cents. Any lady can come 
there and for twelve cents and a half an hour, 
under the direction of our matron, can learn 
to wash and starch and iron properly. 

“Our visitors, in going about among the 
families, soon made another discovery, that 
those mothers and daughters were very help- 
less in caring for their families. So we started 
up in this wonderful building an industrial 
room, where these mothers and daughters are 
taught to make and mend their husbands’ 
and children’s and their own garments. Then 
we came to another difficulty ; these mothers 
and daughters did not know how to cook 
proper food for their families, and so a cook- 
ing school was established under the kind 
auspices of the Boston Cooking School Com- 
mittee. There are classes in the forenoon and 
afternoon and evening, under the kind care 
of Mrs, Parloa, where 200 women and girls 
have learned to cook. A man met me the 
other day and said, ‘ My girl,’ and she is only 
twelve years old, ‘can make as good a beef 
stew with dumplings as Mrs. Parloa can.’ 
And another man was so pleased with some 
fish balls that Mary, his wife, had made for 
him, that he said if she could cook like that 
they would live like kings. After a time the 
boys began to throng the steps of our won- 
derful building. They eaid: ‘ You are doing 


everything for the girls and nothing for the 
boys,’ and by their very importunity they ~ 
forced us to do something with them. And 
80 we opened a boys’ workshop where boys of 
twelve years old and upward are learning, 
under the guidance of a skilled carpenter, 
the use of tools. Kind friends have sent in 
some work for them to do, for which they are 
paid. Every department in this building has 
&@ money box, and everybody has to pay 
something for the privilege of coming there 
and learning. The boys’ money box was 
opened by me the other day, and I was sur- 
prised and delighted to count out $43.78 that 
these little fellows had earned by the use of 
their tools. They then passed a vote, very 
gravely, that they would give half of it to 
the institution and keep the rest themselves. 
The pay day was a very pleasant day to me 
because they were so’ proud that they had 
earned some money—these little fellows from 
the streets. 

‘* At last the mothers who had little ones 
came to us and said: ‘Can’t you do anything 
for us? We would go to work by the day if 
there was any place for our children.’ We 
applied to a dear lady, well known in Boston 
for her sweet charities to children, and she 
came to our relief and opened a day nursery 
and a kindergarten school, and now ninety 
little ones, from eighteen months old to five 
years are there daily, playing and working 
and enjoying themselves, having their little 
baby naps and their lunches and their din— 
ners, sweet and clean and happy all day long; 
and the mothers come at night and take these 
wholesome little creatures to their homes, and 
I think the influence is very good on the 
mothers. 

‘So, you ‘see, our work has grown. This. 
industrial building is only a year old, and we 
expect great things from it in the future. It 
has grown beyond our highest anticipations. 
God’s work always grows. We only now, 
just at present, haye ambition for two things: 
we want, in this building, to organize a class 
of girls who can be thoroughly trained to go*® 
into your families and assist you in your 
household work, and we want a circulating 
library and reading room which would purify 
the atmosphere of the North End and give it 
all a higher moral tone. And, now, we all 
beg of you to establish these industrial edu- 
cational institutions, so that no one can say 
‘No one will hire us, for we don’t know how 
to work.’” 





LAND-8LIDE AT NYNEE TAL. 
BY N. G. CHENEY. 
Among the lower Himalayan Mountains 
there is a valley that holds in its deep bosom 
a lake, or Tal. The natives suppose that the 
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vicinity is the haunt of a Hindoo goddess 
aamed Nynee, The lofty, precipitous hills 
around the lake are highest at its northern 
end, whence on both sides their crests gradu- 
ally slope downward to a low, narrow opening 
at the southern end, where the waters escape, 
aod roar and tumble over boulders in a head- 
long descent toward the plains. The general 
‘shape of the valley is somewhat like a grocer’s 
‘sugar scoop. The lake in the bottom of the 
scoop is a mile long and not a half-mile wide. 
‘The hills rise from the very edge of the lake 
at varying but sharp angles. Cheena, the 
most northern and highest of our immediate 
environment, is 8,568 feet, and the surface of 
our lake, 6,400 feet, above the sea-level. This 
makes Cheena to us a hill of 2,168 feet. We 
‘call it a hill, because if we look northward 
from it we see, fifty miles distant, the inacces- 
sible and snow-crowned mountains towering 
‘28,000 feet above the sea-level. 

Nynee Tal, because it is cool and healthful, 
has been made the summer seat for the Gov- 
ernment of the Northwest Provinces. We 
chave also a canvalescent military depot and a 
large miscellaneous population. The pretty 
white houses are scattered on all sides of the 
‘valley among the dense foliage, and the roads 
go zigzaging up the hills, too narrow and steep 
for wheeled vehicles, so that we are a commu- 
aity of equestrians. 

During recent years many new house-lots 

rden-plote, lawn-tennis grounds and roads 
thave been cut out in the steep hillsides one 
above the other. They have so destroyed the 
natural surface that in “rainy season” the 
water has worked its way under and loosened 
the soil. On the limestone body of these hills 
lies a deep mass of disintegrated rock, shale 
or shingle, called by the natives bajri, in which 
huge boulders are imbedded. Last year we 
had a rainfall of one hundred and fifty inches. 
The real beginning of this year’s disaster was 
in last year’s heavy rain. The whole hill was 
Joosened, undetermined and honey-combed. 

On Sept. 17 a very heavy rain began. It con- 
tinued all night, and on the morning of Sat- 
urday, the 18th, the waters and wind roared 
and raged with bitter fury. More than two 
feet of rain fell in those two days. The sha- 
ly earth received the accumulating torrents, 
and masses began to wash down from above. 

At 1 o’clock Saturday morning a stream 
broke out just above our Mission Sanatarium. 
The water quickly flooded the apartments, 
and awoke the eight sleepers within. They 
had barely time to arise and fly when the 
windows and doors, bursting, let in a mass of 
earth and submerged the rooms. In the dark- 
ness and rain these exposed ones fled across 
the compound to the next house. 

Toward morning the remains of a native 
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Christian woman, who had died of sickness 
during the night, were buried by the caving-in 
of the walls and roof of the servant’s house, 
where she had been placed. All the men and 
servants of our premises were out in the blind- 
ing storm laboring to turn the couree of the 
increasing torrents. But the labor proved in 
vain. 

A picket-fence divided our line from the 
great buildings of the Victoria Hotel. At7 
o'clock Saturday morning a room of the hotel 
fell in, killing and covering deeply with debris 
the little son of an English lady, and now, 
uncovered, she stood in the ruin and rain, dig- 
ging with her own fair hands to recover the 
remains of her child and its servant. The 
loss of this child saved many lives, for the 
guests, with the mother, were required to re- 
move to a place of safety. Seven native ser- 
vants were, also, reported as crushed and bur- 
ied at the hotel in the weltering mass. 

Meanwhile other streams had sprung out 
in unexpected places, and were irresistibly 
rolling the shingle upon our Mission homes. 
Neighbors came to help us. A river of mud 
swept kind Mr. Fleming and myself from 
our feet. With one hand I was able to grasp 
the edge of the roof of my house, and with 
the other, only through Divine power, toseize 
and lift my portly friend from the smothering 
mass that had nearly buried him. 

The wide open space behind my house re- 
ceived three torrents, and rapidly filled. 
Windows and doors burst in, and in twenty 
minutes the four rear rooms were higher than 
my head with mud and silt. The mass burst 
into the front room. We snatched what we 
could of movables, and were carrying them 
out, when a strange sound attracted our eyes 
to the mountain above the hotel. The trees 
shook agd writhed, and with an unspeakably 
awful noise the whole mountain side arose and 
burat forth, and rushea down in a headlong 
avalanche of earth and stone. The great 
hotel, with all its buildings, disappeared 
inctantly as the bubble burste. Before the 
flying mountain lay the great English store 
of Bell & Son. It was gone. Beyond were the 
willows weeping over the two Hindu temples; 
farther on the ay theatre and ball-room 
—with all the reet, they plunged into the pro- 
found abyss of the unfathomed lake. A great 
wave reared itself, and flying, as in horror, 
burst upon the mile-away outlet, and swept 
eleven souls to instant death in the tumultuous 
gorge below. 

e gathered our Mission force at the 
chapel, and decided to remove at once to a 


place of safety. Through the drenching rain 


we hurried the weary women and children, 
and at last reached a friendly and secure shel- 
ter. I immediately returned and crossed the 
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track of the ruin to the hospital, and there 
learned the heart sickening tidings that at 
least 150 souls had heen instantly slain in that 
“one fellswoop.” From under the bill where 
they labored to turn the streams, from above 
the hotel where they toiled to exhume the 
buried natives, from Bell’s store, from the 
library, forty-five Europeans had been crushed 
in undiscernible graves. 

Chief Engineer, Col. H. A. Brownlow, esti- 
mates that 1,000,000 tons of saturated earth 
fell in this disaster.— Christian Advocate. 





who had seen the exquisite build and symmetry 
of the skeleton, who had taken measurement 
of the cavities in which such vital organs as- 
the lungs and heart are placed, who had fixed 
in her mind’s eye the graceful curve of the 
spinal column, who had gathered the main 
facts about the sustaining parts of the skele- 
ton, would moreover collect from the physical 
demonstration a series of inferences which 
would make her turn pale with dread and 
disgust whenever she detected one of her fool- 
ish sisters strangling her body in a tight cor- 
set and murderous belt, to make it hideous as 
well as useless, or intent on destroying the 
perfect arch of the foot in a contracted foot- 
vice elevated on a peg-top. . . . The living 
house thus learned, the sanitarian helpmate 
for man should be tempted to study the con- 
struction of the domicile. She would aim to 
consider how to keep the air of the house 
free of that most objectionable of mischiefs, 
dust. She would demand a plan with the 
precise position of every drain-pipe in the es- 
tablishment, and would insist on having every 
drain-pipe as clean as the china in the house- 
maid’s cupboard. She would see that those 
drains were properly ventilated, so that sewer 
air could never enter the domain. She would see 
that the water was wholesome and drinkable, 
that sunlight found its way as freely as pos- 
sible into every apartment, that damp had no 
place in any room. She would see to the 
annual purification of the dwelling, as though 
a Passover were still a universal belief and 
practice. She would make the very act of 
cleaniug, and cleansing clean,—the scullery, 
the landing, the bath-room, the laundry, the 
cynosures of the household. . . . In wateh- 
ing carefully over food and feeding, the edu- 
cated woman would quickly discover a world 
of facts that would be of unspeakable value. 
. . . The best methods of preventing disease 
and the management of the sick-room should 
be learned. Everything about registering the 
temperature, degree of Lemidite, ventibolion, 






















































WOMAN AS A SANITARY REFORMER. 


By what process of training can we so gov- 
ern domestic life that diseases may be preven- 
ted wholesale; that life in all its innocence 
and fascination may never, except by the most 
vulgar accident, be invaded by death; that 
manhood and womanhood may have the same 
protection ? 

The training required is simple. Not the 
Fates themselves were more mistresses of the 
destinies of the race than the women of an 
educated Commonwealth who were conversant 
with the art of the prevention of disease and 
premature decay. Every woman who aspires 
to be a practical sanitarian should learn to 
master physiology so far as to understand the 
general ‘construction of the human body,— 
the digestive, the circulatory, the respiratory, 
the nervous, the sensory, the absorbent and 
glandular, the muscular, the osseous or bony, 
and the membranous. She should understand 
what part food plays in the economy. She 
should be taught the relationship which solid 
foods hold to fluid foods or drinks. Sheshould 
be told what drinks are foods, and should 
specially understand what are the particular 
foods required for the young during the peri— 
ods of active growth. ... If woman only 
knew what foods were requisite to feed the 
bony framework while the living body is in 
the course of growth, and if she would act 
upon her knowledge, there would hardly be| washing and changing the sick, disinfecting 
one deformed child left in the land in two or| and removing the poisons of communicable 
three generations. . . . She should know how | diseases. How in this way the woman could 
the heart is sympathetically moved in its| help the physician none but the physician can 


action, and may be weak or strong, regular understand.—Dr. B. W. Richardson, in Fra- 
or irregular, calm or excitable, by the influ-| ser’s Magazine. 


ence of external impressions which, in passing, 
may seem nothing, and yet be ners es 
The complete structure of the breathing lungs 
should be as plain before her as the outward 
form of the things she knows best. Equally 
clear to her should be the leading facts bear- 
ing on that receptive system of the body, into 
which the external universe transports itself, 
and from which in reflex response the acts of 
life, the thoughts, return in wave-like repeti- 
tion back again. ... The educated woman 





OUR REMEMBRANCE OF THE DEAD. 


We take strange methods to show, 
remembrance. And the strangest of a 
that which, in the first freshness of grief, is 
to many a comfort, deep mourning. The 
dress is hideous. Nothing more thoroughly 
sepulchral can be imagined than a woman 
swathed, from head to foot, in folds of thick, 
black, gloomy crape,.and dusky woolens, lus- 
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treless, shrouding and unwholesome. No man 
could endure such a dress for a day. It would 
hamper him at every point, physically pros— 
trate him, sap his energies, and unfit him for 
every sort of business. But women assume 
it almost eagerly, and enter upon a slow 
period of martyrdom. Crape veils worn over 
the face at a time when much weeping has 
weakened the eyes, and sleepleesness has 
made them ache, is excessively injurious, both 
to the sight and to the lungs. They do 
ive a forlorn sense of protection to the suf- 
oes but at what fearful cost! Regarded 
from another standpoint, good mourning is 
expensive, and only the rich can afford to 
wear it. Yet the poor, and those who can 
least afford to change an entire wardrobe, are 
as anxious as any others to pay this tribute 
to the memory of their lost. Perhaps, they 
are even more reluctant than others to abate 
by an edge, or an inch, the depth of the 
mourning which fashion dictates as proper to 
this bereavement or that. And at a time 
which should be sacredly tranquil, and given, 
so much as possible, to rest, when body and 
mind, nerves and brain are shaken, the dress- 
makers must come, the lengths must be meas- 
ured, and the paraphernalia of woe prepared. 
The best and most Christian way of keep- 
ing the dead in recollection is, I think, to go 
on as best we can with their life ‘work. If 
they were devoted to certain beneficent chari 
ties, or cared deeply for the cause of missions 
at home or abroad, let the sums the mourning 
would cost be given to those living, earnest 
uses. Year by year, one husband of my ac- 
quaintance sends to each hospital, each mis- 
sion, and each benevolent agency which his 
wife loved, the sums which she was accus— 
tomed to contribute to them in her lifetime. 
An aged mother living near my home goes 
regularly to the sewing class in an industrial 
school which her only daughter loved, and 
carries her daughter’s soliciting book from 
house to house to the subscribers who were 
accustomed to make her their almoner. From 
many a home the Lord takes little children. 
Sometimes he takes all there are, and parents 
sit beside a desolate hearth. The desire of 
their eyes is gone, and they feel as though 
they had no longer an object for which to 
toil. But the world is swarming with chil- 
dren. They are in the cellars, the garrets 
and the gutters; they are training to become 
ts of society, and already, while in- 
, they are learning the alphabet of vice. 
It hardly seems as though they can belong to 
the same order of things as our own children, 
taught from the cradle to be conscientious, 
obedient and pure. Suppose every Christian 
parent who loses a dearson or daughter, were 
in memory of that sweet child, to reecue some 


little one from ruin, to cend it from the vile- 
ness of the city to aplace where it would 
have chance to grow up in honor and modesty, 
why in this one way a world of good would 
be done; good which would keep going for- 
ward, too, in an endless and ever increasing 
progression. To do something vital, and kind 
and Christ-like, in memory of a darling who 
has gone to heaven, would be far better than 
to spend hundreds of dollars on beautifying 
a plot and erecting a monument. 

Our remembrance of the dead should lead 
us to be very pitiful and patient and affec- 
tionate to those who remain. We always 
lament some neglect, some irritability, and 
some lack of thought, when it is too late to 
eer it, or to ask pardon.—Congregation- 
alist. 


———< 9 


EARLY TAKEN, 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 

She seemed so young, so young to die! 
Life, like a dawning, rosy day, 
Stretched from her fair young feet away, 
And beams from the just-risen sun 
Beckoned and wooed and urged her on. 
She met the light with happy eyes, 
Fresh with the dews of Paradise, 
And held her sweet hands out to grasp 
The joys that crowded to her clasp, 
Each a surprise, and all so dear: 
How could we guess that night was near? 


She seemed so young, so young to die! 
When the old go we sadly say, 
’Tis Nature’s own appointed way ; 
The ripe grain gathered in must be, 
The ripe fruit from the laden tree, 
The sere leaf quit the bare, brown bough; 
Summer is done, ’tis autumn now, 
God's harvest-time ; the sheaves among 
His angels raise the reaping-song, 
And theugh we grieve, we would not stay 
The shining sickles on their way. 


She seemed so young, so young to die! 

We question wearily and vain 
What never answer shall make plain: 
“Can it be this the good Lord meant 
Which frustrates His benign intent? 
Why was she planted like a flower 
In mortal sun and mortal shower, 
And left to grow, and taught to bleom, 
To gather beauty and perfume; 

- Why were we set to train and tend 
If only for this bootless end ?” 


She seemed so young, so young to die! 
But age and yoath—what de they mean 
Measured by the eternal scheme 
Of God, and sifted out and laid 
In His unerring scales and weighed ? 
Mow may we test their sense or worth, 
These poor glib phrases, born of earth, 
False accents of a long e-ile, 

Or know the angels do not smile, 
Holding out Truth’s immortal gauge, 
To hear us prate of youth and age? 


She seemed so young, so young to die! 
So needed here by every one, 
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Nor there: for Heaven has need of none. 

And yet, how can we tell or say? 

Heaven is so far, so far away ! 

How do we know its blissful store 

Is fuil and needeth nothing more? 

It may be that some tiny space 

Lacked just that little angel face, 

Or the full sunshine missed one ray 

Until our darling found the way. 
—Christian Union. 


ies 
THE SOUL’S PROPHECY. 


All before us lies the way; 

Give the past unto the wind; 
All before us is the day, 

Night and darkness are behind. 


Eden with its angels bold, 

Love and flowers and coolest sea, 
Is less an ancient story told 

Than a glowing prophecy. 


In the spirit’s perfect air, 

In the passions tame and kind, 
Innocence from selfish care, 

The real Eden we shall find. 


When the soul to sin hath died, 
True and beautiful and sound, 
Then all earth is sanctified, 
Up springs paradise around. 


From the spirit-land afar, 
All disturbing force shall flee: 
Stir, nor toil, nor hope shall mar 
Its immortal unity. 


— Emerson, 
a 


THE accustomed performance of duty is a 
source of consolation and of renewed strength. 





POTTERY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The forty per cent. tariff of 1861 gave the 
American potters the strongest incentive to 
compete with foreign manufacture, and the 
opportunity to resist British offorts to con- 
trol the trade. There are now eight hundred 
potteries in the United States, the total pro- 
ducis of which supply fifty per cent. of the 
wares annually consumed, the chief centres 
of the industry being Trenton, the capital of 
New Jersey, and East Liverpool, in Ohio. 
The former city offered peculiar attractions 
to the potter, both from its railways and 
canals connecting it with the great cities of 
the Union, and its nearness to the mines of 
the raw material. West and south-west lie 
the coal, kaolin, spar and quartz mines of 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland, and 
eastward the fire and white, clays of New 
Jersey. 

Among the important branches of ceramic 
industry carried on in Trenton is the manu- 
facture of sanitary or plumbers’ ware, hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars’ worth being 
annually shipped to New York, Boston, San 
Francisco, and other ports. Formerly all 


this ware was made in England, patterns be- 
ing sent out there; a year elasped before the 
orders were finished firms frequently being 
obliged to send over plumbers to explain 
them. American plumbers’ ware has now 
completely superseded the English in our 
market, not only because it is made more 


‘| quickly, but because it is superior in body, 


glaze and design. 

By far the greater proportion of $4,000,000 
worth of wares produced annually in the Uai- 
ted States are sold undecorated, their market 
being made simply on their merits of shape, 
body and glaze. That these are superior to 
the foreign in every grade, from the ordinary 
Rockingham to the finest stone porcelain, 
may be seen by comparing specimens from 
the different countries. The yellow and 
Rockingham wares of East Liverpool in 
form, body and glaze are greatly superior to 
the British; the “cream-color,’ white gra~ 
nite and stone porcelains will be found to 
excel those of the French and English, not 
only in fineness of bcdy, permanence and 
beauty of glaze, but in lightness and elegance 
of form. The pride of Trenton is her stone 
porcelains, which cannot be distinguished 
from French China except by holding them 
to the light. A beautiful dinner service in 
this ware, executed for an English order 
from Oxford, shows thin, gracefully handled 
oval dishes, platters and plates with delicate 
desserts, decorated by bands of ivory 
heightened with gold, medallions, and sprays 
of flowers in colored enamels. A tea-service 
in underglaze blue and gold, and desserts in 
acid-etched work, also show the decorative 
capabilities of the American ware. In stone 
porcelains America leads the world, but no 
extensive progress has yet been made in true 
porcelain. Excellent ware was manufactured 
in Trenton as early as 1853, a rustic pitcher 
and some covered dishes of that period show- 
ing a fine, hard, translucent body and ex- 
cellent glaze. Like all the earlier porcelain 
ventures in this country, the Trenton enter- 
prise failed for Jack of popular appreciation 
and demand.—Harpers’ Magazine for Feb- 
ruary. 





THE extension of a hand may help over 
great difficulties. 


—— 


THE MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


EXTRACT FROM SECRETARY'S REPORT FOR THE YEAR™ 
ENDING 12TH MO. 17TH, 1880, INCLUSIVE. 


PHILADELPHIA, Ist mo. 7th, 1881. 


Number of Members at last report........0+csssereee 88 
Admitted during the year...........+++ 4 
Resigned. ......ccrccscsccccccccccee coscsoees ecoocece ed 
Dropped for non-payment Of dueS.... .....srssreee 4 
Deceased....... @ vevevecce sonces coeees eoceseceeconces.cooeeees 1 
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Number of Members at this date ma of which 
are Life Meraborn) row» ero essocvee ceeses 
Loss in membership..........++ 
Number of Members in “good standing peveates Saphbes 
“ over three months in arrears 
“ “ “ six “ “ 3 
“ “ce “c twelve “ “ 4 
Amount due from Members for dues.......... $71 52 
“ “ to “ “ over- 
* PRIG, .coosoce ccccee 
Number of Members receiving Sick Ben- 
‘ efits during the year. 
Divided as follows: one, 7 weeks ; one, 
44 weeks; one, 4 weeks; one, 2 
weeks; one, 14 weeks, and two, 1 
week each. 
Number of weeks Benefits granted 
Funeral “ 
Total amount paid for Benefits......... nw gis 00 


Since 3d mo. 19th the weekly dues have been re- 
duced to 13 cents. M. D. Rionarps, Secretary. 


sere teseeesecece seeeees . 


9 98 
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EXTRACT FROM TREASURER’S J “PORT FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING 12TH MO. 17TH, 1880, INCLUSIVE. 


PHILADELPHIA, Ist mo. 7th, 1881. 


To Balance ist mo. Ist, 1880 
Received from all sources during 
tO YB rcrrcceercesseseseee 


$488 61 


154 78 
$1,243 39 


CR. 

By 21 weeks Sick Benefits paid.... $105 00 
one Funeral ....s.cecccceseeee coer 50 90 
‘« Dues refanded...... 2 25 
“ Salaries paid.......... 62 00 
© Printing....ccccccrcecccsesereceres 23 00 
* Stationery and Postage... 7 70 

or in Western Saving 


BEE vccdesicidcovce siccee.cocsee 


Balance in hands of Treasurer 


500 00 
493 44 
$1,243 39 


Amount Invested and in Treasurer's hands. 


Ist mo, Ist, 1880, Invested...... $3,994 20 

Cash On hand sececssee covevsons oe 488 61 
$4,482 81 

$4,486 30 

493 44 
$4,979 74 


sees 


lst mo, Ist, 1881, Invested 
Cash on hand. 


SOO ceeeceese sense . 


Gain during the year.......ccccreoee $ 496 93 


Investments are as follows: 
Loan of the City of Philadelphia, 6 per 
CEDL., PAT VALUCcscccreceesrcececeseeceeseeere 
U.S. Coupon Bonds, 4 per cent., par 
value,...... 
Deposited in Western Saving Fund, at 


IMCLEPOBE.ocecccccccccee seeves csocsececccoceceoesh 


$2,400 00 
600 00 


1,486 30 
$4,486 30 
Isaac G. Tyson, Treasurer. 


ITEMS. 


A DESTRUCTIVE cattle plague, which causes the 
death of hundreds of animals daily, is reported to 
be ravaging the grazing plains of New Mexico. 


Pror. Rivey, the entomologist, says the seventeen 
year locusts will abound next June in Marquette 
and Green Lake. counties, Wisconsin, in the neigh- 
borbood of Wheeling, West. Virginia, and probably 
in Maryland, Virginia and the District of Columbia. 
They may also appear, he says, in the west part of 
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North Carolina, in. northeastern Ohio, Lancaster 
county, Pa., and West Chester county, New York. 


Ay old millstone, 54 feet in diameter and 7 inches 
thick, with a central-hole 7 inches in diameter, was 
left in an English orchard many years ago. In 
1812 a filbert tree sprouted from the earth at the 
bottom of the hole, and gradually increased in size 
from year to year until, in 1868, it was found that 
the tree had completely filled the ‘hole, and actually 
lifted the stone from the ground, wearing it as a 
girdle about its trunk. 


Aut the prominent butter dealers and commis- 
sion merchants on South Water street, Chicago, 
have signed an agreement not to sell or deal in any 
imitation of butter, either as butter or under its 
real name. This course became necessary, as some 
firms doing the largest export trade in butter in the 
country have found that reports of adulteration and 
fraudulent butter were having a marked injurious 
effect upon their foreign trade. 


WakninG TO THE PuBiic.—The following memor- 
andum has been forwarded to the newspapers from 
the office of the Assistant United States Treasurer: 

“Please call the attention of the public to the 
fact that recently many United States notes, mostly 
5’s, have been rejected by this office, for the reason 
that such notes have not been complete, but have 
been composed of parts of separate notes pasted 
together. These notes have been tampered with 
for fraudulent purposes; are shorter than the gen- 
uine, and when composed of pieces of less size than 
a full half note are worthless, as the Department de- 
clines to redeem less than half a note, unless it can 
be shown, by satisfactory affidavit, that the missing 
portion has been completely destroyed. 

‘“‘ Office of the Assistant Trcasurer United States, 
New York.” 


THE weather was intensely cold, both in this sec- 
tion and in other parts of the United States, last 
week. The Public Ledger of the 5th inst. states: 
“ Lake Michigan is frozen solid for several miles 
out from Chicago, and on the 3d inst. a sleighing 
party. went out on the ice as far. as the ‘Crib.’ 
A look through a field glass from the lighthouse 
revealed nothing but a yast field of unbroken ice 
lakeward. Vineyard Harbor, Mass., is frozen solid, 
and Vineyard Sound full of floating ice. Delaware 
Bay is ice-bound from Lewes to Cape May, a dis- 
tance of twenty miles. A telegram from St. Paul, 
received last night, reports that ‘the worst storm 
known for years’ prevailed throughout the North- 
west yesterday. The snow was very heavy and the 
wind extremely violent, but the temperature was not 
excessively cold. Travel on many railroads is 
stopped by the drifts.” 


Reports FROM IRELAND,—A telegram from Lon- 
don, dated the 7th inst., states: The Dublin corres- 
pondent of the Times says: “Accounts from all 
parts of the country represent that a very decided 
change for the better has occurred. I have reason 
to believe that the governmént are fully alive tothe 
plans of the Fenians, and are quite prepared to de- 
featthem. The tenants of several estates who have 
hitherto refused to pay rents are now beginning to 
do so, but the applieations which the Emergency 
Committee has received from ‘“ Boycotted” land- 
lords in the West and South of Ireland for laborers 
show that terrorism has not diminished. In some 
districts the burning of hay-ricks and midnight 
visits by armed parties to farm houses are stil] re- 
ported. Since the Fenian scare the authorities of 
Cork harbor have taken unusual precautions by 
watching any movements of boats at night.” 








